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navigation work was not 100 per cent, though we do fed that the

flight as a whole was successfully navigated and that our record

stands as the best to date of any similar undertaking.
Still a further reason for giving in considerable detail the actual

accomplishments in navigation is the fact that we were fortunate

in having some new and efficient equipment not available to

explorers of the past.
Valuable lessons may be derived from a study of the navigation

problems involved on this flight All methods of navigation were
utilised. The rapid convergence of the meridian, the rapid change
in variation, the lack of pilotage charts over Antarctica, the diffi-
culty with the radio equipment and with the sextant, together with
the long distances and dangers involved, make the navigation
problems of this flight especially suitable for study.

It was planned to refer observed sun altitudes to the curve of
pre-computed altitudes. Unfortunately, this was made extremely
difficult by two factors:

(1)  The sextant index lock-nut accidentally slipped, giving an

error in observed altitudes of 82' too much, and

(2)  The ground speed, after passing Cape Eielson, had dropped

from about 120 m.p.h. to about 90 m,p.h.

Under normal conditions the observed sun altitudes when re-
ferred to the curves would have given at once, and without further
calculations, the altitude difference found by solving the spherical
triangle in the usual way for a line of position. At first thought,
it would appear that the method of pre-computed altitude curves
failed. Actually, the curves gave, even in this unusual case, all the
practical information to be desired from a complete solution for a
line of position.

In this case we would have assumed a position far from the plane's
actual position, and the resultant altitude difference or indicated
error in position would have included both the sextant error and the
altitude difference due to incorrect assumed position. In fact, tie
results in each case would have been approximately lie same, the
curves giving the information without confirmation.

Where this is within one to two hundred miles of the scheduled
position, the pre-computed altitude method should be, for practical
purposes, as accurate as separate solutions for lines of position. Under